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EDITORIALS 


these lines will remember the canning industry before the 
enactment of the Original Pure Food Law in 1906. Many 
more will know the sanitary, or more aptly, the insanitary con- 
ditions as they existed at that time through the medium of the 
printed word or by tradition, or both. All of us connected with 
this publication have on many occasions experienced a certain 
pride in the knowledge that it’s editorial influence, exercised in 
behalf of this law, played a leading role in its enactment. The 
changes and improvements brought about under its provisions 
are almost beyond imagination, and instead of wrecking the 
industry, as so many of its opponents predicted, has enabled 
it to gain a reputation of producing clean, wholesome products 
packed under conditions of sanitation rivaling, and even sur- 
passing in many respects, the most efficient modern home 
kitchen. 
Naturally enough, in this drive to clean up our food estab- 
Today we find the canner 
bedeviled on one side with a seeming increase in the kind and 


G eee line HAIRS—A few, but not too many, readers of 


- amount of insects or fungus diseases, coupled with the current 
- uncertainty involved in the use of the many control ingredients 
- recently discovered; and on the other side with a corps of tech- 


nicians of such scientific skill and intensity of purpose as to 
rival those gentlemen who successfully split the atom. With 


1 their modern microscopes and other paraphernalia, Food and 
_ Drug, Health Department, and other inspectors are able to dis- 
_ cover the most minute particle of insect fragments, eggs and 


excreta, and to determine the residue of chemicals down to a 
thousandth of one part to a million and possibly lower. That 
is indeed a creditable and an amazing accomplishment. We 
are tol that they can detect the eggs of the fruit fly in citrus 
juice and that consideration is being given a count of the dead 
bacteria resulting from the canned foods process. Is there any 
wonder then that some of our most careful and conscientious 
canniny: officials are becoming jittery? 


May we repeat again that this publication is proud of its 

_ long record of promoting sanitation within the industry? 
Though it’s hardly necessary, we might also state that there has 
been n« change in the policy of this publication in this respect, 
and the it continues to extend to the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration ts full and complete support in tracking down the few 
remain ig firms who continue to flaunt the laws of sanitation, 
Commo» decency and every day business ethics. We would, 

) howeve,. respectfully suggest that the inspectors and the ad- 
ministr:tive officials ask themselves if they can reasonably 


expect perfect results in a sanitation program of any kind. 
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We would ask them to consider the basically human limitations 
of individual firms and industries; the billions and billions of 
microbes and bacteria, yes and insects that pervade the very air 
we breathe; the opportunities for contamination in the home, 
not only on so called fresh produce, but on processed foods, after 
the can, jar or package has been opened.. We would ask them 
seriously, to discover the properties of the various insects and to 
determine which are, and which are not, in fact, “filth”; to learn 
the biological difference, if any, between insect eggs and the 
hen’s egg, and regardless of these findings, to consider what 
the industry CANNOT do about the control of insects by giving 
more weight to the program of sanitation being practiced by 
the offender. 


Finally, we would suggest to the canner that he use every 
means known to man, in an out of the factory, to provide the 
housewife with the clean, wholesome product she has every right 
to expect, and on which she has placed her stamp of approval to 
the tune of some half billion cases a year. Last, but not least, 
we would recommend to every reader of these lines, a careful 
reading of the article on another page of this issue by Professor 
Essig. Possibly then, the reader as a consumer may feel a little 
better about insects, especially those he cannot possibly detect, 
even though he would not attempt to sell them to the American 
Housewife. 


OVERDRIVE?—The decision of the A & P Tea Company to 
discontinue buying peas and corn in the No. 2 can size is an 
item of historical significance. The No. 2 has long been the 
accepted standard size, particularly for these two leading vege- 
tables, yielding in popularity to the 303 only with the 1949 
packs. The significance is that canners will have to sell more 
cans (20 percent more in fact) if they would maintain the same 


volume. There’s consolation in the fact that even though 


-families are smaller and appetites less keen than in the days of 


old, there are considerably more family units. 

The decision to buy only peas for their own label, excepting 
the nationally advertised brands, is a horse cf another color. 
It plainly serves notice on the small and medium size pea packer 
that they either work for A & P or get no A & P business, 
regardless of the fact that many of their fine labels have helped 
put A & P in the position it is today. Based on past perform- 
ance, pea canners will take this latest power drive in stride. 
Nevertheless, they could, and would, if they had a mind to their 
own independence, make it somewhat difficult for this magnani- 
mous institution, self-styled Apex of Perfection and Associate 
of the People. 
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A sensational unit at an amazingly low price ? 
that'll materially cut your handling costs! It 
handles cans gently from retort crates, draper h 
belts, baskets or cartons, delivering them by , 
gravity to the next operation, at the rate of 300 ‘ 
cans or better per minute. Send for specifica- v 
tions and prices on this low-cost unit. ; 
© 
ti 
Economical Labeling 
and Casing 
ey A New Way Labeling Machine with continuous ; 
= - label feed if desired, that delivers directly into the f 
ke Caser by Gravity. No elevator to buy! A test- ‘ 
. ed and tried unit that reduces your labeling costs. t 
e 
Send for special Bulletin of Labelers and Casers. 
S| 
g 
tl 
THE BEST 
Mes Everything FOOD:PROCESSOR : 
a Chisholm-Ryder Company of Pennsylvania Ayars Machine Company . 
AN AFFILIATE A SUBSIDIARY 306 
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MAN'S SIX LEGGED COMPETITORS 


Ever since man first laid aside a few 
acorns, a store of seeds, some dried meat, 
and an extra skin to wear, insects have 
shared his thrift. The development of 
gardens, grainfields, orchards, pastures, 
and even forests has created much more 
favorable living conditions for the myri- 
ads of insects than would be available to 
them in a natural state. The growing 
ef single agricultural crops in vast con- 
tiguous areas has made life for insects, 
feeding on each crop, easier in every 
respect; thus, in the production of 
wheat, corn, rice, cotton, apples, peaches, 
oranges, alfalfa, sugar cane, potatoes, 
and literally hundreds of other crops, 
man has bettered the circumstances of 
insect life. Never before in all the long 
history of the world have such extensive 
areas of luscious food been available to 
insects. The irrigation of immense semi- 
erid regions, which under natural con- 
ditions could support but scant vegeta- 
tion and sparse insect populations, has 
suddenly changed these barren wastes 
into Gardens of Eden for our small and 
versatile six-legged competitors. 

In hotels, stores, restaurants, flour 
mills, food warehouses, and homes, in- 
sects have taken full advantage of the 
food and protection afforded them by 
man. In cold countries, the heating of 
human habitats during the winter has 
made it possible for a host of insects to 
continue their association with people 
where they could not otherwise have sur- 
vived. Wherever man goes, the insects 
follow. Many of them have become his 
most devoted domestic animals. 

In spite of man’s ciaim to superiority 
over nature, and his so-called subjuga- 
tion of the world, insects still haunt his 
person, his home, his fields, forests, and 
domestic animals. They have so far been 
inescapable. Because of their much 
longer sojourn on earth (more than 50 
million years), their great numbers and 
kinds, their complex and efficient devel- 
opment, their ability to survive unfavor- 
able weather, and their wide range of 
food, insects are apparently much better 


adapted to the exacting conditions of 
this world than man. It may well be 
true that the last surviving creature on 
earth will be an insect. 

EFrORTS TO CONTROL THE 

INSECT 

Insec's contaminate as well as con- 
Sume food products. In recent years, a 
great ( 11 of attention has been given to 
the elir nation of insects and their body 
parts, .\crement, and webbing from all 
types food products. Concerned in 
this enc cavor are public-health authori- 
les, e: »mologists, insecticide manufac- 
turers, food processors, and canners. 
The most concerted action ever at- 
Reprint from THE SCIENTIFIC MONTH- 
LY, July, 1949 
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tempted is now under way to insure 
wholesome, insect-free fresh, dried, can- 
ned, and frozen fruits, cereals, and vege- 
tables for the consumption of the public. 
New and more effective insecticides are 
being investigated and used by entomolo- 
gists throughout the entire country and 
much of the world for this single pur- 
pose—the control and, in some cases, the 
complete eradication of insect pests. 


Although insects exact a large toll of 
agricultural crops, they are a check on 
the overabundance of many plants and 
may serve as a balance to prevent the 
overcrowding of many noxious species of 
plants and weeds, and thus aid in the 
preservation of the very plants neces- 
sary for their own existence. 


Many insects, such as termites and 
wood borers, aid in the rapid reduction 
of declining and dead trees and smaller 
plants, and thus contribute to their con- 
version into humus and food for other 
generations of plants. Plant-feeders in 
general furnish excrement and eventual- 
ly their own bodies to aid in the supply 
of plant food. Thus insects are conser- 
vationists as well as consumers of plant 
life, just as is man. 


Infestation of agricultural food crops 
by insects necessitates, for their control, 
the use of many insecticides that are in- 
compatible with human health. To pro- 
tect and preserve these crops in the 
fields, as well as in storage, it is ex- 
tremely important that the entomologist 
exercise great skill and good judgment 
in using only those means of control that 
will insure a reasonable margin of safe- 
ty to human and animal consumers. 
There is a wide variation in the persist- 
ence and effectiveness of insecticides. A 
poison spray or dust that hydrolyzes or 
decomposes shortly after being applied 
may be effective in killing insect pests 
and lose its poisonous properties before 
the crop is harvested. Other, more stable, 
compounds may be employed on dormant 
fruit trees or upon very young plants, 
without danger to the health of the con- 
sumer. Still other sprays and dusts may 
be readily removed by washing. It is 
also important that all insecticides be 
free from unpleasant odors and taste 
and that they should not leave an offen- 
sive residue not easily removed. 


Another device employed by entomolo- 
gists to control injurious plant- and 
animal-infesting insects is biological con- 
trol. By judicious liberation in sufficient 
quantities and at approprite times, pre- 
daceous and parasitic insects may be 


used to destroy their objectionable rela- 
tives that are so destructive to man, as 
well as to his crops and domestic ani- 
mals. Such insects are obtained by in- 
troduction from foreign countries or by 
artificial propagation in insectaries, and 
in this way the control of certain de- 
structive insects may be accomplished 
wholly without the use of insecticides 
and their attendant dangers. 

Those who are not familiar with all 
the intricacies of insect control are likely 
to be amazed at the prodigious problems 
that confront the entomologist, and the 
great amount of training, experience, 
and care necessary for the proper pro- 
tection of foods from insect attacks and 
contamination on the one hand and for 
the employment of the many safety 
techniques for the protection of human 
health on the other. 


INSECT FILTH? a, 


Although insects are the commonest 
and most abundant forms of animal life 
associated with the human race, they are 
the least known and the most grossly 
misunderstood by even highly civilized 
peoples. Aboriginal races, however, ap- 
parently understood and appreciated the 
many values of insects; they used a 
great many of them for food and also 
ate various insect products, such as 
honey and honey dew as sweets. 


I am especially desirous of calling at- 
tention to the fallacious belief that has 
generally been ingrained in most of us 
that insects such as aphids, caterpillars, 
and fragments of all other kinds are 
“filth.” As a matter of fact, the minute, 
delicate, soft-bodied aphids, thrips, and 
the like, have throughout the ages been 
commonly eaten by human beings and 
other animals along with vegetables and 
fruits, without ill effects and no doubt 
even to the advantage of the consumer. 


Aphids and other small species, which 
are common on nearly all vegetable 
crops, have in recent years caused great 
concern and much financial loss to grow- 
ers and canners of spinach owing to the 
virtual impossibility of producing this 
crop without its being infested by some 
of these small and obscure insects, and 
thus subject to rejection or confiscation 
because of contamination by insects after 
canning or other processing. Even 
though repeated applications of insecti- 
cides are made and the harvested crop 
is thoroughly washed and otherwise 
treated to eliminate the insects, it is 
practically impossible to remove all their 
invisible parts from the canned product. 
It is even more difficult to process frozen 
vegetables that are entirely free from 
some of these microscopic insects. The 
fresh vegetables that the housewife pro- 
cures directly from the home garden or 
from the market—though ever so ca”e- 
fully washed — probably contain many 
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more insects than the frozen or canned 
vegetables, which are washed and 
cleaned much more thoroughly by ma- 
chinery than they can possibly be in the 
household kitchen. 


As a very small boy on the farm, I 
once inquired as to why black pepper 
was always applied to cooked cauliflower 
and was told that it was useful in cover- 
ing any cooked aphids that may have 
escaped washing prior to cooking and 
that much resembled the small black 
specks of this well-known condiment. 
(I was also assured that the cooked 
aphids would not injure me in any way.) 


In the long-time protection of the pub- 
lic health, is it better to allow people to 
follow the custom of our ancient and im- 
mediate ancestors in consuming harm- 
less quantities of minute insects, or 
small parts of large insects that are 
normally associated with and contami- 
nate food products, or to accept the al- 
ternative: the consumption of residual 
quantities of the numerous poisonous in- 
secticides that are now being used to 
control insects —the use of certain of 
which has been made legal? The answer 
would seem to be an earnest attempt on 
the part of all of us to accept the least- 
hazardous procedure and to consider this 
difficult situation in as perfectly sane 
and reasonable a manner as may be war- 
ranted after adequate research. 


INSECTS USED AS FOOD 


This discussion would not be complete 
without some reference to the actual use 
and value of insects as food for man. 
Many species have been consumed by all 
races, past and present. Examination 
of historical documents, including the 
Bible and numerous works on ancestral 
man, reveals the important dietary uses 
of insects. Our University of California 
anthropologists tell us that three fourths 
of the food of certain of our West Coast 
Indians was vegetable and one fourth 
animal, the latter of which consisted 
chiefly of insects. 


Probably the most generally available 
and preferred insects of the world over 
were locusts, or migratory grasshoppers. 
They often appeared unexpectedly from 
unknown lands in countless numbers, 
and, although in most cases they de- 
stroyed the local vegetation, including 
crops, they became food for hungry 
human beings. Local and migratory 
locusts were a regular article of diet to 
savage and civilized peoples in Asia, 
Africa, North and South America, 
Australia, and certain of the Pacific 
Islands. Even in recent years the abun- 
dance of grasshoppers in the Philippine 
Islands may be ascertained from their 
retatil price in the public markets of 
Manila and other cities. Because grass- 
hoppers are quite large and easily cap- 
tured, they are readily available with 
little effort on the part of the laziest 
person. Dr. A. C. Baker, U. S. Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
writes to me as of July 28, 1948: “The 
market in the city of Oxaca [Mexico] 
sells grasshoppers prepared for food. 


They are all ready to use and sort of 
brownish red. They are quite good.” 


Many kinds of fresh-water insects are 
also consumed by both Eastern and 
Western peoples. In China and other 
parts of Asia the vast populations living 
on the banks and in houseboats on the 
lower reaches of the great rivers are 
favored during certain parts of the year 
by an inexhaustible supply of the large 
predaceous water beetles. They are con- 
sumed fresh, cooked, dried, pulverized in 
soups, and in other ways. Species eaten 
at the present time by the Asiatics in- 
clude Hydrous pallidipalpis MacLeay, of 
North China and Tibet; H. bilineatus 
MacLeay, of South China and Indo- 
China; Cybister bengalensis Aubé; C. 
guerint Aubé; C. japonicus Sharp; C. 
limbatus Fabricius; C. sugillatus Erick- 
son; and C. tripunctatus Olivier (Hoff- 
mann, 1947. In China at the present 
time no less than fifty species of insects 
are not only consumed in the daily diet, 
but make up a considerable part of the 
total food intake. Some species are also 
considered to have unquestionable me- 
dicinal value. 


In Mexico the water bugs (mosco), 
especially the Aztec water boatman, 
Krizousacoria azteca Jaczewski, the 
Mexican water boatman, K. femorata 
Guérin, and the commercial boatman, 
Corisella mercenaria Say, together with 
the Texococo back swimmer, Notonecta 
unifasciata Guérin (Ancona, 1933), and 
their eggs (ahuautle) and young, occur 
in tremendous quantities in Lake Tex- 
coco and Lake Chaleo near Mexico City. 
They have been used for human food 
from ancient times, and are still so used 
in Mexico. They are also exported by 
the ton to other parts of the world, 
where they are sold for fish, turtle, and 
bird food. Concerning the use of these, 
Dr. Baker further writes: “The eggs of 
the water bugs are gathered, and you 
can make a sort of caviar out of them. 
I have a jar of them over at the house 
now. Here in the laboratory at the mo- 
ment, I happen to have a paper bag full 
of the water bugs themselves which are 
sold in markets in some of the towns for 
chicken feed.” 


In California, the Indians of the Mono 
Lake region gathered and ate the pupae 
of the ephydrid fly, Ephydra hians Say, 
which were washed up in windrows on 
the shores of Mono Lake by windstorms. 
They are the size of kernels of wheat 
and are apparently very nutritious. Wild 
animals that ate them grew fat during 
the periods of their availability, or so it 
has been said. 


The large fat grubs and also the pupae 
and adults of many beetles have been 
consumed fresh, dried, or parched. The 
most striking examples were those of the 
palm rhinocerus beetle, Oryctes rhinoce- 
ros (Linnaeus), of tropical Asia; the 
American sugar-cane beetle, or grou- 
grou Rhynchophorus palmarum (Lin- 
naeus), and the Hercules beetle, Dyna- 
stes hercules (Linnaeus), of the tropical 
Americas; and the giant atlas beetle, 
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Chalcosana atlas (Linnaeus), of tropj. 
eal Africa. 


Of the caterpillars of butterflies anj F 
moths, all kinds were eaten either fresh )_ 
toasted, dried, boiled, or roasted. Hairy 
tent caterpillars of North America— 
especially California—which were abun. 
dant in the spring, were singed to remoy | 
the hairs and roasted before the fire by | 
the Indians. The large larvae and pupa 
of the pine pandora moth, Coloradiy 
pandora Blake, were dried and consumed 
alone or mixed with acorn meal by the 
aborigines of Western North America, 


In Mexico City one of the delicacies 
often praised by visiting tourists is los | 
gusanitos del maguey. These are large 
white caterpillars that mine the fleshy | 
leaves of various species of Agave. They | 
are often offered for sale along with 
pulque. These caterpillars, or maguey 
worms, are usually fried; they are aly | 
canned and sold in grocery stores. The 
adult is a skipper butterfly scientifically 
known as Acentrocneme hesperiaris Kir. _ 
by (Aegiale kollari Felder, Teria agaviy 
Blasquez). 


Termites have been an important food | 
wherever these insects occur in tropical | 
and temperate regions. All castes ani 
states of them were eaten—mostly alive | 
The large queens of the mound-building z 
species, occurring in tropical Africa, 
Australia, and elsewhere, were consi: 
ered a very great delicacy. q 
Various species of lice infesting the | 
bodies of humans were eaten by all abo- 
riginal races. They were devoured not 
only because they had a pleasant “nutty’ 
flavor, but also as a ritual among many | 
people. 


Countless other kinds of insects no 
only satisfied the appetite, but they also 
no doubt furnished the much-needed vita- | 
mins and other nutritional requirements 
of our ever-hungry ancestors. The re 
cent discovery of vitamin F in fireflies, 
or lampyrid beetles, is but one instance 
of other valuable uses of insects. 


In addition, insects furnished honey: 
dew, the much-appreciated “manna” of 
the Israelites, and also honey, the most 
important sweet available up to abou! 
1420, when cane sugar became a com | 
mercial product. The honeybee is prob 
ably the oldest animal domesticated by 
man. It was cultivated by the ancient 
Egyptians and Chinese, and, with the 
beginning of recorded history, this re 
markable insect appears in the literature ¢ 
of all the important civilizations of the | 
world. Many strains of the honeybe | 
have been developed in different cout | 
tries in the African-Eurasian continel|— 
tal areas. This important insect was Ur) 
known to the aborigines of the America 
and Australia, although there are small 
inferior, stingless honey-producing bet | 
in South and Central America. Until 7 
the time of Queen Elizabeth honey wé 
the only readily available sweet and Wa | 
used only by royalty, the clergy and the 
upper classes. 


(Continued on page 18) 
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A & P CORN AND PEA BUYING 


The Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company 
has announced that it will purchase only 


the 8 ounce and 303 sizes of corn and 


peas from 1950 packs. Exclusive of the 
nationally advertised brands, all 8 ounce 
fancy corn will be purchased under the 
buyers label and standard and extra 
standard corn under packers label. All 
grades and both can sizes of peas will 
be purchased under the buyers label only, 
with the exception of national advertised . 
brands. 


CLINTON FOODS ELECTS 
VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Allen T. McKay, in charge of sales of 
Clinton Foods, Inc., Juice Industries Di- 
vision at Dunedin, Florida, has been 
elected a Vice-President of the firm. 


Nathan B. Barclay and Martin Mat- 
thews, both among the founders of Snow 
Crop Marketers, now a division of Clin- 
ton Foods, were also elected vice-presi- 
dents. Mr. Barclay will continue to head 
up the Snow Crop production program, 
while Mr. Matthews will direct sales and 
marketing of the Snow Crop line of 
frozen fruits, vegetables, poultry, fish 
and fruit juice concentrates. 


PFIZER APPOINTS NEW 
EXECUTIVE SALES PERSONNEL 


F. J. Stock, Vice-President in Charge 
of Sales of Charles Pfizer & Company, 
Inc., Brooklyn, New York manufactur- 
ing chemists, has announced the appoint- 
ment of Robert H. Briggs, former Man- 
ager of the company’s Industrial Sales 
Division, to Assistant General Sales 
Manager. 

Marshal N. de Noyelles was appointed 
Eastern Regional Sales Manager, and 
Richard Burnhan will head up the Sales 
Service Department. 


L!ISBY BUYS FLORIDA PLANT 


Libby, MeNeill & Libby, Chicago IIli- 
nois, and now operating more than 40 
plan’. in various sections of the United 
Stat, Alaska, Canada and Hawaii, has 
sign | a contract to buy the citrus pack- 
ing } ant of Purpura Brothers at Ocala, 
Flor ’a, the company’s first venture into 
the ite, 


INUTE MAID CAMPAIGN 


M ute Maid Corporation, New York 
City, has doubled its advertising budget 
for ‘.is year and will spend between 


$1,50: 000 and $2,000,000 on newspaper, 
- and outdoor advertising for its 


Orange juice concentrate. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


CHERRY PIE BAKING CONTEST 
WINNER 


Jacqueline Hanneman, 17-year-old stu- 
dent of the Ben Davis High School, In- 
dianapolis, won the National Cherry Pie 
Baking Contest held at Chicago Febru- 
ary 21, in competition with 20 young 
ladies from as many states. 

Her reward was a trip to Washing- 
ton, D. C., along with her chaperone, 
Janice M. Berlin of Indianapolis, to pre- 
sent one of her pies at the White House. 
She was given the electric range in 
which she baked the winning pie, and a 
$150 check. 

Second prize of $75 was awarded to 
Betty Zimmerman, 17, Berlin Heights, 
Ohio; $60 third prize to Margaret Carty, 
16, Richfield, Washington; fourth prize 
of $40 to Verna Lee Rudolph, 17, Lar- 
gent, West Virginia; and fifth prize of 
$25 to Dorothy Busby, 15, Canandaigua, 
New York, New York State Cherry Pie 
Baking Contest winner. 

Edgerton Hart, Executive Secretary 
of the Red Cherry Institute, supervised 
the competition, assisted by A. J. Rogers 
and John Peters. 


BURGESS HEADS 
WORLD TIN GROUP 


G. F. A. Burgess, Joint Managing Di- 
rector of the British Metal Corporation, 
Ltd., has been appointed Chairman of 
the International Tin Research and De- 
velopment Council, which controls the 
Tin Research Institute, succeeding V. A. 
Lowinger, C.B.E., who relinquished the 
post on December 1 since he is no longer 
a permanent resident of England. The 
Institute maintains offices at Fraser 
Road, Greenford, Middlesex, England. 


HUNGERFORD APPOINTS 
BROKERS 


Bill Free and Sons, owners and oper- 
ators of the Hungerford Packing Com- 
pany in Hungerford, York County, Penn- 
sylvania, announce the appointment of 
the following brokers: 

Rainford-Erie, Inc., Chicago, Illinois; 
W. R. Capers and Company, Roanoke, 
Virginia; Carothers aind Carothers, Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee; Southern Broker- 
age Company, Princeton, West Virginia; 
Tidewater Assoc. Brokerage Company, 
Norfolk, Virginia; A. R. Trussell, El 
Paso, Texas; Wright Brokerage Com- 
pany, Richmond, Virginia; Thomas Com- 
pany, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio; and Frank 
F. Holman Company, Detroit, Michigan. 

These appointments are in line with 
Hungerford’s long range policy of ren- 
dering more frequent and more effective 
service to the trade they serve, and with 
Hungerford’s expanding activities on 
onions, midget white potatoes, tomatoes, 
and green and wax beans. 


N.W. PACKERS AND GROWERS 
ELECT 


At the Annual Meeting of Northwest 
Packers & Growers, Inc., held in Port- 
land, Oregon on February 21, Edward 
I. Pitkin of Eugene Fruit Growers Asso- 
ciation, was reelected President; Elmore 
E. Hill of Blue Lake Packers, Ine. was 
elected Vice-President; and William E. 
Yeomans was continued as Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


Stuart Kerr of Kerr Conserving Com- 
pany, Robert C. Paulus of Paulus Broth- 
ers Packing Company, and Alvin H. 
Randall of United Growers, Inc., were 
elected to three year terms as Directors 
replacing S. E. Lasselle, Portland Can- 
ning Company, Ine.; W. J. Linfoot, 
United Growers, Inc.; and M. J. Millett, 
Reid, Murdoch & Company, whose terms 
expired. Other Directors, in addition to 
the President and Vice-President, are: 
J. A. Hilstrom, California Packing Cor- 
poration; H. C. Hohwiesner, Starr Foods, 
Inc.; C. S. Wood, Smith Canning & 
Freezing Company; and E. C. Ziegler, 
Apple Growers Association. 

Now in its fifth year, Northwest Pack- 
ers & Growers, Inc., has 35 member com- 
panies, operating plants in Oregon and 
Washington. 


RESIGNS GROCERY POST 


Samuel Goldstein, for the past 18 
years associated with Lorraine Food 
Products, Inc., successors to Shannon & 
Engle of Yonkers, New York, resigned 
from the company on February 1. Mr. 
Goldstein, who has been in the wholesale 
grocery business for more than 35 years, 
and with nationwide acquaintance, will 
continue in the food business. 


HUNT DEFERS 
CONSOLIDATION PLAN 


Hunt Foods’ proposed plan to con- 
solidate executive and general offices at 
the company’s Hayward, California plant 
has been deferred until the 1950 pack is 
completed, it was announced by Frank 
Oxarart, company executive. 

To insure maximum efficiency of cur- 
rent operations, the executive offices at 
Los Angeles will be transferred to the 
Fullerton, California plant where gen- 
eral offices are now located. Approxi- 
mately twenty top Hunt officials and 
assistants are involved in the transfer. 

It was considered advisable to post- 
pone the transfer of the more than 200 
employees at Fullerton and Los Angeles 
after a detailed study indicated the move 
could not be efficiently completed before 
the new pack begins in June. 

Final action to affect the permanent 
consolidation will be taken after com- 
pletion of the 1950 pack. 
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CONTINENTAL CAN REPORT 


Continental Can Company, Inc., has 
issued a preliminary statement pending 
official publication of its Annual Report, 
indicating consolidated net income of the 
company and wholly owned subsidiaries 
for the year ended December 31, 1949, 
of $12,108,132 which, after dividends on 
the $3.75 cumulative preferred stock, 
was equivalent to $3.66 a share on 3,158,- 
601 common shares outstanding. This 
compares with net income in 1948 of 
$14,811,562 or $4.51 a share, after pre- 
ferred dividends. Before providing for 
income taxes, 1949 income amounted to 
$19,358,132 compared with $23,711,562 in 
1948. Sales and operating revenues for 
the year were $335,832,362 as compared 
with $319,721,944 in 1948, an increase of 
5 percent. Physical volume was approxi- 
mately the same as 1948. 

The balance sheet as of December 31, 
1949 showed current assets of $125,281,- 
930 and current liabilities of $36,890,716, 
an excess of $88,391,214 in current as- 
sets over current liabilities. 


OLIVE OIL REMOVED FROM 
IMPORT CONTROL 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced that all types of olive oil 
have been removed from import control 
of the Agriculture-Import Order. 


The action, effective at 12:01 a.m. 
February 25, 1950, is in line with the 
Department’s general policy of encour- 
aging export and import trade by re- 
moving at the earliest possible date the 
import control of specific commodities 
which are normally imported by the 
United States. 


HEADS APPLE BOARD 


The early Apple Advisory Board with 
headquarters in Sebastopol, California, 
announces the appointment of Edward 
C. (Ted) Portman of San Francisco as 
Manager, effective March 1, 1950. He 
comes to the Board with broad experi- 
ence in national food sales and merchan- 
dising, having been associated in various 
executive capacities with the dried fruit, 
dairy products, and cereal industries. 
During recent years he has headed his 
own advertising and public relations or- 
ganization in San Francisco. 


NEW FILLER ELIMINATES 
CORN BLACK 


Complete elimination of any “Corn- 
black” formation is claimed in the new 
corrosion-resistant cream-style corn fill- 
ers developed by Sprague-Sells Division 
of Food Machinery and Chemical Cor- 
poration. The use of special alloy contact 
parts in the popular M&S line of plunger- 
type fillers completely eliminates the 
necessity for destroying valuable product 
after shutdown because of “corn-black” 
formation in the filler. 


The major problem faced in the devel- 
opment was that of finding two mate- 
rials dissimilar enough for use together 
in sliding contact, yet each completely 
satisfactory in its corrosion-resistance 
properties. 


With the problem solved, and the solu- 
tion proved by successful operation last 
season, FMC now offers this alloy con- 
struction as a regular option on its 6- 
and 10-Pocket M&S Heavy Duty Fillers, 
the two most popular sizes for corn. 


PLEASANT GROVE APPOINTS 
BROKER 


Pleasant Grove (Utah) Canning Com- 
pany, extensive canners and freezers of 
Utah fruits and vegetables, has ap- 
pointed Berger & Plate Company, San 
Francisco food brokers, to represent 
them in Northern California. 


ILLINOIS CANNERS ELECT 


P. A. Washburn, A. Washburn & Sons, 
Inc., was elected President of the Illinois 
Canners Association at the Annual Busi- 
ness Meeting held at the Bismarck Hotel, 
Chicago, on February 24. G. R. Garret- 
son of the J. B. Inderrieden Company, 
was elected Vice-President; and W. D. 
Jones continues as Secretary-Treasurer, 

Directors of the Association include 
Armand Bonvallet, P. A. Bonvallet Sons, 
Inc.; John B. Countryman, California 
Packing Corporation; H. R. Good, Stoke- 
ly Foods, Inc.; A. L. Keene, Keene Can- 
ning Company; Vernon Otto, Rock Val- 
ley Canning Company; Charles Sup- 
piger, G. S. Suppiger Company; and Mr, 
Washburn. 


FROZEN PRUNE JUICE 


Fruitcrest Corporation of Brooklyn, 
New York, in collaboration with Univer- 
sities Research has produced a frozen 
concentrated prune juice under the ex- 
clusive E.C.E. process, a method which 
produces fresh tasting frozen juice, re- 
taining all the natural nutritive quality 
of sun dried prunes with high vitamin- 
iron content. The concentrate will be 
packed in standard 6 ounce lithographed 
cans under the Fruitcrest label. Recon- 
stituted it will make 1% pints of non 
settling prune juice. The product is un- 
sweetened, free from _ preservatives, 
acids and the usual caromelized flavor 
found in many prune juices now mar- 
keted. Test campaigns have met with 
unanimous consumer preference. Na- 
tional distribution began March 1, sup- 
ported by point-of-sale advertising. 


HAXTON APPOINTS BROKERS 


Haxton Foods, Inc., Oakfield, New 
York canners of a full line of vegetab‘es 
and apple juice, has appointed Tom T. 
Fisher to represent them in the Syra 
cuse, New York territory, and Frank H. 
Holman Company of Detroit for that re- 
spective territory. 


TO HANDLE 
TUNA ADVERTISING 


The Coast Fishing Company, Wil- 
mington, California, has appointed Ha’- 
ringron-Richards to handle advertising 
for its Biltomore brand of canned tuna. 


foods. 


Beef Chop Suey is a new item in the line of ready-to-heat-and- 
eat foods now being distributed nationally by La Choy Food 
Products, Division Beatrice Foods Co., Archbold, Ohio. 
made from fresh U. S. inspected Beef, Water Chestnuts, Bam- 
boo Shoots and many other wholesome ingredients. 
can contains enough for two generous or four medium portions 
and is served with steamed rice for Chop Suey or with La Choy 
Noodles for Chow Mein. 


Chicken Chop Suey was recently added to the line of Chinese 
It is made from fresh-dressed Chicken, Bean Sprouts, 
Water Chestnuts, Bamboo Shoots and other ingredients. 
one of several foods being offered by the company and will be 
featured in current newspaper and magazine advertising. 
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PENDING REDUCTIONS IN 
RATES ON CANNED FOODS 


F. L. Thomas, Traffic Manager of the 


Wisconsin Canners Association, an- 
nounced February 22 that word has been 
received from Railroad Traffic Officers 
advising “that tariffs will soon be filed 
with the ICC, such tariffs to become 
effective on statutory notice, possibly 
around April 1 or 15, reducing rates on 
canned foods to 25% of current first 
class rates. The scope of these reduc- 
tions means that they will apply on 
traffic to, from and between points in 
WISCONSIN —ILLINOIS— MINNE- 
SOTA—MICHIGAN—IOWA to and 
from destinations or points of origin 
in 
Alabama, Connecticut, Delaware, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Illinois (portions), Indiana, 
Kentucky, Louisiana (portions), Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mis- 
sissippi, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Vermont, Virginia.” 


“You will recall” the announcement 
continues, “that early in September the 
Canned Foods Shippers Conference 
which is composed of various Traffic 
Managers of State Associations, Food 
Manufacturers, Chain Store, Wholesale 
or Jobbing interests, met in Chicago and 
delegated to certain of the committee the 
presentation to the railroads, proposal 
for rate reductions on canned foods to 
apply from, to and _ between points 
throughout the territory EAST of the 
Rocky Mountains. The basis selected 
was approximately 20% or 22% of the 
current first class rate. 


“Several meetings were held in Chi- 
cago, New York City and Buffalo be- 
tween the railroads and members of the 
Conference Committee at which we pre- 
sented facts and figures as to motor 
truck competition, etc. But after care- 
ful study, mainly by the Eastern rail- 
roads, they decided that the best they 
could do would be to reduce rates from 
the present basis of 33%, 32%, 30%, 
28% (dependent on point of origin) to 
approximately 25% of the current first 
class rate. 


“Also please note that this is NOT a 
reduction of 25% under current railroad 
rates as per information recently given 
by a certain ‘Food Report’, but a reduc- 
tion to 25% of current first class rates 
which is vastly different.” 


As soon as the Association receives 
tariffs announcing the effective date of 
the new rates, which will probably be 
around April 1 or 10, members will be 
advised. 
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N.F.B.A. COMMITTEES 


Ed. W. Jones, National Chairman of 
the National Food Brokers Association 
has announced the appointment of the 
following committees: 


NFBA PROCESSED FOODS 
COMMITTEE 

Cc. R. Lampe, C. R. Lampe & Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, Chairman; Har- 
old K. Baxter, Mel-Williams Co., San 
Francisco, California; E. Clark Bennett, 
E. Clarke Bennett Co., Rochester, New 
York; T. M. McLaughlin, The T. M. Mc- 
Laughlin Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Earl 
Newton, E. S. Smith Co., Inc., Lakeland, 
Florida; F. C. Roehl, F. C. Roehl & Co., 
Oconomowoc, Wisconsin; Walter A. 
Spiess, Meinrath Brokerage Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri; Ex-Officio, E. N. 
Reusswig, Lestrade Bros., New York, 
New York. 


NFBA MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


Roy C. Ossman, The Paul E. Kroehle 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, Chairman; 
All Regional & Lieutenant Regional Di- 
rectors. 


NFBA ARBITRATION COMMITTEE 


J.H.Coate, Kelley-Clarke Co., Portland, 
Ore., Chairman; James H. Morton, James 
H. Morton Company, Boston, Massachu- 


setts; Harry G. Schierholz, Harry G, 
Schierholz & Company, Chicago, Illinois; 
H. Hill White, Sr., Hill White Company, 
Columbia, South Carolina; Ex-Officio, 
Harry C. Faulkner, George A. Mendes 
& Co., New York, New York. 


NFBA ETHICS COMMITTEE 
Pyrle F. Pfeister, P. F. Pfeister Com- 
pany, Detroit Michigan, Chairman; Leo 
D. Gatlin, Mailliard & Schmiedell, Los 
Angeles, California; John O. Knutson, 
John O. Knutson Co., Sioux City, Iowa; 
Ex-Officio, J. O. Crawford, Baker, Craw- 

ford-Bishop, Los Angeles, California. 


NFBA RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 

Willis Johnson, Jr., Willis Johnson & 
Co., Little Rock, Arkansas, Chairman; 
Floyd R. Austin, The Austin-Gosselin 
Sales Co., New Haven, Connecticut; W. 
T. Stewart, Robt. Stewart & Sons, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania; Ex-Officio, Harry 
L. Wagner, Carter-Wagner Bkge. Co., 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


NFBA LOCAL CLUBS COMMITTEE 
Clarence Wendt, Allison & Wendt, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, Chairman; 
All Lieutenant Regional Directors. 
The balance of the 1950 Committee 
appointments will be announced in the 
near future, Chairman Jones said. 


CALENDAR OF 


MARCH 6, 1950—Spring Meeting, 
Iowa- Nebraska Canners’ Association, 
Savery Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa. 


MARCH 9-10, 1950—Annual Fruit & 
Vegetable Cutting Bee, Canners League 
of California, Fairmont Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


MARCH 10-11, 1950—Annual Meeting, 
Utah Canners Association, Hotel Utah, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MARCH 12-14, 1950 — Annual Meet- 
ing, Northwest Canners Association, 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 


MARCH 13-17, 1950— Short Course 
for Cannery Fieldmen, Wisconsin Can- 
ners Association, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wis. 


MARCH 20-21, 1950 — Annual Meet- 
ing, Canners League of California, Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 


MARCH 22-24, 1950—Annual Canners 
School, Tri-State Packers Association, 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 

APRIL 20, 1950—Spring Meeting, In- 
diana Canners Association, Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


MAY 7-10, 1950—40th Annual Con- 
vention, Flavoring Extract Manufactur- 


EVENTS 


ers Association of America, Traymore 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


MAY 11-13, 1950—Annual Convention, 
Mayonnaise & Salad Dressing Manufac- 
turers Association, Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


MAY 14-18, 1950 — Annual Conven- 
tion, Super Market Institute, Chicago, 
Ill. 


MAY 21-24, 1950—Annual Convention, 
American Spice Trade Association, 
Shawnee Inn, Shawnee-on-the-Delaware, 
Pa. 


MAY 21-26, 1950—Decennial Confer- 
ence, Institute of Food Technologists, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, III. 


MAY 24-26, 1950— Annual Meeting, 
Central Atlantic States Association of 
Food & Drug Officials, Chalfont Hotel, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


JUNE 12-30, 1950—Food Technology 
School, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Mass. 

JUNE 29-JULY 1, 1950 — Midyear 
Meeting, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. 

SEPTEMBER 7-9, 1950 — National 
Sweet Corn Festival, Hoopeston, III. 
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, Their use means a larger profit for the can- 
- F ner because they thresh peas more efficient 
- | | lyand permit the packer to get a pack of 
| better quality. 


Our entire organization specializes in the 
manufacture and service of Hulling Ma- 
chinery for the threshing of Green Peas, 
Lima Beans and similar products. We do 
not make any other class of Machinery to 
divide our efforts. All of our efforts are 
devoted to serving the Canning and Freez- 
ing Industries. 


FRANK 
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Get All-the-way Protection 
for your product with 
an M&M Policy 


Even with the best of luck—and the best of 
care—the sale of your product may result in 
a damage claim somewhere, some time. Get 
full protection with the new, low-cost Manu- 
facturers & Merchants Product Liability In- 
surance. it protects not only you but your 
distributors, wholesalers and retailers as well. 
In today’s market the protection of retail out- 
lets is more vital to you than at any time in 
recent years. Through M&M you get: 


mm Protection against legal liability 
for damages. 


@® Protection of your product’s good 
name by fighting false and fraud- 
ulent claims. 


mm Prevention of loss of retail out- 
lets by swift, expert attention to 
all complaints. 


And you have the satisfaction of working 
with a company that specializes in the food 
industry and handles your problems with a 
skill born of long experience. 


For full details write to: 


MANUFACTURERS & MERCHANTS 
INDEMNITY COMPANY 


‘ 
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a 35 East Seventh St., Cincinnati, Ohio Ss 
4 Largest Writer of Food Products insurance in the World. 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Proposed Freight Reduction — Movement 
Steady And Total Volume Large—Firm Price 
Undertone—Packs, Stocks And Shipments. 


FREIGHT REDUCTION? — One of 
the chief items of interest in the 
canned foods market this week was the 
announcement by the Traffic Department 
of the Wisconsin Canners Association 
that favorable action may be expected 
shortly on a petition for lower freight 
rates on canned foods out of the mid 
west area to points east, south and to 
a limited extent, west. 


While the railroads have undoubtedly 
permanently lost a good bit of canned 
foods business to the truckers, it goes 
without saying that these reductions, if 
effected, will put mid west canners in a 
much more competitive position in the 
all important eastern markets. Pro- 
hibitively high freight rates this past 
year have played havoc with the normal 
process of distribution and while some 
Western Canners have located plants in 
the East, others face no alternative but 
to reduce production to more nearly fit 
the smaller markets occasioned by the 
high cost of shipping. Month by month, 
product by product this condition is 
reflected in the N.C.A. stock and ship- 
ment reports. There is no indication in 
the release that the rates will effect the 
West Coast shipper but it is reasonable 
to assume that if allowed, the West 
might expect attention in the near 
future. 


THE SITUATION—From all sources 
come continued reports of exceptionally 
good movement—not in large lots but in 
steady, frequent repeat orders adding 
up to a sizeable and in some cases rec- 
ord volume. In addition to that, the 
Bureau of Census report of Distributors 
stocks as of February 1, shown below, 
show very clearly that these gentlemen 
are shipping out more than they are 
buying. Actually during January they 
unloaded nearly 2 million cases more of 
the 4 major vegetables than they pur- 
chased, over a half million cases more 
fruits but 867,000 cases less of juices 
due principally to the tight position of 
citrus juices prior to January 1. It will 
hardly be necessary to remind corn can- 
ners that in addition to their own record 
January shipments of more than 3 mil- 
lion cases, distributors added 573 thou- 
sand cases of their own for the con- 
sumer and retailer. 


VEGETABLES—There was a very 
definite undertone of strength noticeable 
during the week, in the prices of nearly 
every item save possibly snap beans which 
showed some signs of weakness particu- 
larly in the mid west. Reaction in corn 
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has apparently set in due to the quick 
pace and due in part to the realization 
on the part of several packers that it 
might be better to buy at current prices 


while the condition is not general, there 
are some Eastern Canners who need 
replacements to supply the increased 
market for their label. 


Tomatoes very definitely have firmed 
and continue to firm almost daily. 
Tomato juice continues to get good call 
at attractive prices in comparison to cit- 
rus—$2.10 to $2.40 on 46 oz. compared 
to $3.50 to $3.80 on citrus. It’s inter- 
esting to note that pineapple juice is 
listed at $3.25 f.o.b. Honolulu. Peas con- 
tinue to move out well and Alaskas are 
down to the vanishing point. For all 


practical purposes the East is nearly out 
of the market on Alaskas, and nearly 
50 percent of a small supply of sweets 
are in fancy 2s with standards about 
than to pack at next year’s costs. And gone. A large initial supply of Beets 
has moved out well with diced and cut 
in only spotty supply. Lima Beans have 
moved fairly well but it’s doubtful that 
the large starting supply containing too 
many whites, will be overcome. 


FRUITS—Apples and apple products 
continue to rate headlines. As shown by 
the figures below a clean-up of what was 
supposed to be a burdensome oversupply 
is very definitely in sight. A large Vir. 
ginia firm this week upped prices on its 
popular brand of No. 2 apples $.07% a 
dozen to $1.57%. This same firm is sold | 
out of 10s and is withdrawn on No. 303 © 


PACKS OF CANNED APPLES AND APPLE PRODUCTS 


Compiled by National Canners Association, Division of Statistics 4 


otherwise reported were converted to this size. 


283,471; 6/10s, 1,115,780; Misc. Tin & Glass, 2,185,446. 


reporting. 


1949 PACK OF BEETS 


Since most canners reported their packs under the basis of 6/10s, packs 
The 1949 pack of canned apple sauce by can sizes is: 24/2s, 5,106,005; 48/82, 


The above report is a summary of reports from all canners known to have 
canned the above products in 1949, together with estimates for those not 


Compiled by National Canners Association, Division of Statistics 


1948 1949 
APPLES (Basis 6/108) 
Maryland, Pennsylvania and Virginia..................::00+ 986,728 2,382,839 

(a) Included in “Other States” 
APPLE SAUCE (Actual Cases) 
Maryland, Pennsylvania and Virginia...................00 2,921,861 4,763,527 

U. S. Total iikanshbidasljasiidesibuasaiiiaan 4,839,920 8,690,702 
APPLE JUICE (Actual Cases) 
405,487 (a) 
Maryland, Pennsylvania and Virginia..............000 252,231 948,699 


126,995 


1,037,655 ; Quartered 9,552 and French Stlye 423,397 actual cases 


Mise. 
24/2 48/8Z 48/1P 24/2% 6/10 Tin & Glass Total 
i, 987,149 48,367 32,736 118,629 489,118 | 538,602 2,214,601 
136,593 12,240 12,184 760 30,073 152,962 344,812 
Wi in 1,060,651 80,132 10,995 91,614 374,028 1,688,828 3,306,248 
Oregon 
6,349 277,235 62,034 1,024,171 
556,205 7,294 83,185 120,909 107,766 875,359 
3,488,448 207,319 63,385 295,798 1,310,937 2,557,051 7,922,938 


By style the 1949 pack amounted to—Whole 2,105,611; Cut 1,053,164; Sliced 3,293,559 ; Diced 
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and No. 2 sauce. 46 oz. apple juice was SUPPLY, STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS CANNED APPLES 1949-50 
raised 10¢c a dozen to $2.20 with a very to (Basis 6/10s) 
small supply of 2’s remaining at $.95 Division of Statistics — June 1 PP 
F and quart bottles at $1.70. Total Suppl 
CANNED LIMA BEANS (Actual Cases cks, February 1758,35 
ets California fruits are moving in good Shipments, June 1 to February 2,513,632 
Dut volume with cherries from both Cali- 
ets fornia and the Northwest serving as the — Total Supply sssumeneennene 2,598,980 4,816,437 1948-49 1949-50 
cut — exception. Pears will probably take all Stocks, February Lee 635,318 2,625,455 CANNED APRICOTS (Cases—Basis 24/24’s) 
ave honors in the fruit line for movement Ship., Aug. 1 to Feb. 1........ 1,963,667 2,190,982 Carryover, June Liccseccsssecsees 706,000 1,522,000 
hat this year. Apricots are in excellent sta- Pack 4,767,000 2,375,000 
too tistical position as peaches continue to CANNED BEETS (January) 
Carryover, July 222,516 64,712 tocks, February 2,736,000 451, 
move down to a working level. Pack 4,601,651 7,922,938 Shipments during January. 179,000 —-204,000 
4,824,167 7,987,650 Ship., June 1 to Feb. 1........ 2,737,000 2,446,000 
re There’s little change in the citrus pic- stocks, January 1 ....... 1,467,309 3,728,608 
- ture as the contest for supplies con- Ship., July 1 to Jan, 1 3,356,858 4,259,042 CANNED SWEET CHERRIES 
. 
ly tinues. Despite record low packs m Carryover, June ....cccccecceeeee 23,000 65,000 
PY recent weeks, the 49-50 orange juice pack CANNED PEAS Pack 839,000 1,678,000 
is well ahead of last year according to Carryover, June 7,809,928 4,985,141 Total Supply 862,000 1,743,000 
Its | the Florida Canners Association—14,- Pack 24,446,054 24,944,874 
Total Supply 32,255,982 29,930,015 ipments during January.. 
4 it 465,805 cases compared to 9,655,783 last — stocks, February 1........... 12,590,200 9,873,981 Ship., June 1 to Feb. 1........ 676,000 1,050,000 
303 year to February 12. Reduction in other Shipments during January.. 2,290,847 2,258,621 
: 4 citrus and citrus juice packs however, Ship., June 1 to Feb. 1........ 19,665,782 20,056,034 CANNED PEACHES 
j Carryover, June 1 ................ 1,877,000 3,518,000 
_ bring the total pack down to a level CANNED TOMATO JUICE br seaeaee taaeeaie 
about even with last year, approximately Carryover, July 8,578,479 5,740,779 «Total Supply 19,258,000 22,652,000 
26 million cases to February 12. Pack 23,701,199 20,559,673 Stocks, February 1..........0 8,375,000 10,460,000 
27,279,678 26,300,452 Shipments during January.. 1,109,000 1,138,000 
: : Stocks, February 1 14,901,556 12,830,782 Ship., June 1 to Feb. 1........ 10,883,000 12,192,000 
FISH—Fish continues to show a firm- Shipments during January.. 1,397,314 1,771,206 
E ing undertone. A reliable source this Ship., July 1 to Feb. 1.......... 12,378,122 13,469,670 CANNED PEARS 
e pack of pink saimon was aver- Carryover, June 2,579,727 299,113 4,786,000 6,692,000* 
age or better than average, compared Pack 4,839,920 8,690,702 Stocks, February 1...........+ 2,135,000 2,703,000 
to a normal 4 r 7 K Total Supply. .........0 7,419,647 8,989,815 Shipments during January 323,000 187,000 
1 45 percent. One of the lead Stocks, February 1 2,449,931 3,698,603  Ship., June 1 to Feb. 1...... 2,651,000 3,989,000* 
ing factors withdrew on this item. Ship., June 1 to Feb. 1........ 4,969,716 5,291,212 * Revised 


| ROBINS MUSHROOM CHOPPER 


Also Chops Spinach, Kale and other Leafy Products 


The Robins Mushroom Chopper is designed to 
cut mushrooms that are graded out for pieces and 
stems, and also chops leafy products any size from 
1/2" x 1/2" to 1-1/4" x 1-1/4". 


This chopper will cuta more uniform size and has 
a capacity equal to 80 to 100 hand cutters. 


SPECIFICATIONS 

Length... 72” Feed Height 45" 
Width 29%" Discharge Height... 18” 
3 Height...... 46" Weight 850 Lbs. 
H. P. Required 2 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Equipment 
BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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MARKET NEWS 


1949 1950 
CANNED BABY FOOD (Thousands of dozens) 
Canner Stocks, January 1............ 53,782 55,341 
Supply 68,894 65,048 
Canner Stocks, February 1.......... 58,427 54,065 
Canner Shipments, January ...... 10,467 10,983 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS STOCKS OF 
SPECIFIED CANNED FOODS 


(Includes Warehouses of Retail Food Chains) 


Compiled by Bureau of Census 
(Thousands of actual cases) 


Feb. 1 Jan. 1 
Vegetables: 
Beans, Green and Wak............6 3,806 4,033 
Corn 6,390 6,963 
Peas vee 5,589 6,196 
Tomatoes 4,986 5,473 
Fruits: 
Apricots 942 988 
Peaches 4,478 4,857 
1,045 1,131 
Pineapple 4,335 4,221 
Juices: 
2,990 3,371 
Grapefruit 1,030 484 
1,827 1,204 
Pineapple 1,768 1,895 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Broadening Demand And Firming Price 
Trend Create Favorable Outlook — Corn 
Looking Up — Tomatoes Unchanged From 
Last Week—Peas In Good Shape—Tomato 
Juice Firm — Increased Demand For Blue 
Lakes—Apple Sauce Demand Continues On 
Increase—The Bears Hit The Bean Market 
— Fish Undertone Stronger — Competition 
For Oranges Continues. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., March 3, 1950. 


THE SITUATION—A broader demand 
for many vegetables, especially corn, 
tomatoes and peas, combined with a 
hardening price trend, rank among the 
outstanding market factors at the mo- 
ment. There is also a pickup in demand 
for fish, especially red salmon, as well 
as tuna and some of the minor packs. 
Fruits are also moving better and quite 
a few interests indicated that the period 
of price shading, particularly in certain 
packs of peaches was over. 

The buying has not reached the active 
stage as yet, but there is increasing evi- 
dence that stocks are small in most quar- 
ters and that replacement demand was 
almost certain to be maintained at a 
fairly substantial rate throughout the 
balance of the season. 


THE OUTLOOK—Quite a few trade 
authorities believe that the general 
canned food market was certain to main- 
tain a steady to firm undertone through- 
out the balance of the current fiscal 
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marketing period. Outstanding factors 
responsible for this belief include the 
estimated low inventory supplies car- 
ried by most consumers, the attrac- 
tive price schedules existing for many 
packs, decreased canner holdings of quite 
a few items and the idea that sooner 
or later much of the economic unrest 
will be a thing of the past, which may 
bring with it a desire to re-stock where 
supplies have been allowed to reach an 
unusually low level. 

Expectations are for a rather excel- 
lent demand for fish this Spring and 
Summer, especially tuna. Salmon has 
not done so well with price shading of 
some varieties, but quite a few believe 
that this movement was nearing an end. 


CORN — Western report stated that 
quite a heavy business was booked and 
that there was price hardening of many 
size packs. Distributors were reported 
to have moved substantial quantities, and 
there has been a heavy buying trend in 
303s standards, with indications that 
this demand was not only for require- 
ments but for future needs as well. 
Standard 2s were reported as now very 
steady at 90c f.o.b. midwest. Heavy Gov- 
ernment buying of extra standard quali- 
ties has done much to lighten the supply 
load. Whole kernel fancy corn is still 
in good supply and the trade feels that 
this is about the one quality that is now 
pressing on the market. Offerings are 
around $1.10 f.o.b. cannery and _ said 
subject to some shading. 


TOMATOES — One large Eastern 
packer lifted his asking price to the 
basis of $1.17% for standard 2s and 
$1.65 to $1.70 for 2%s, f.o.b. cannery. 
There were, however, other offerings 
around $1.15 for standards 2s but the 
volume was said to be light. The mid- 
west and California market positions 
remained firm, but trade activity was 
moderate. Most reports indicated that 
it was hoped the Eastern markets would 
soon run out of supply and force demand 
to some of these areas. New York State 
cannery offers were on the basis of $1.20 
for standard 2s. 


PEAS—An exceptionally fine market 
movement was reported. Standard peas, 
f.o.b. mid-west are well cleaned up. For 
303s, f.o.b. Wisconsin, cannery offers 
were $1.10 to $1.15 and 2s at $1.15 to 
$1.20. Buying interest was reported as 
large at these levels. Sellers offering 
fancy 3 and 4 sieve sweets were asking 
$1.70 and $1.50 respectively. Standard 
10s were reported as getting tight, but 
so far offerings of extra standard and 
fancy 10s were noted as plentiful. 


TOMATO JUICE—While the market 
was firm, there has not developed the 
buying interest expected as a result of 


the sharply higher markets for citrus 
juices. Mid-west canneries were asking 
from $2.05 to $2.15 for 46 oz. fancy, 
while the item f.o.b. Maryland shipping 
points was available at 55c for 6 oz, 
80c for fancy 14 oz. and $1.00 for 2s, 
while 46 oz. was priced at $2.00 to $2.10, 


BLUE LAKE BEANS—West Coast 
advices stated increased demand was 
bringing about reduced stocks and that 
there was not likely to be any worth- 
while carryover. Fancy 2 sieve 2s were 
priced at $2.70 and 2 sieve, fancy cuts 
at $2.30 f.o.b. cannery. 


APPLE SAUCE —Steadily increasing 
demand was reported meeting with tight- 
ening offers and New York state can- 
ners were now asking as much as $1.45 
for fancy 2s and $7.00 for 10s. Vir- 
ginia and Pennsylvania remain with- 
drawn on 308s and 2s with 2%s quoted 
at $1.75 and 10s at $6.50. 


GREEN BEANS—The undertone was 
none too steady with prospects favoring 
a rather large carryover. Supplies of 
all beans are much larger than a year 
ago, combined with rather disappointing 
sales in some areas has brought about 
some bearish feeling. New York can- 
ners offered fancy 3 sieves whole 2s at 
$2.50 and cut at $1.60, while 10s 3 sieves 
wholes were held at $11.50 and the cuts 
at $7.75, f.o.b. Standard cuts, f.o.b. 
Ozarks, were offered around $1.10-1.15, 
with only a moderate trade interest. 
Wisconsin canners likewise were meet- 
ing with an indifferent demand at the 
asking price level of $1.40 on 2s extra 
standard 4 sieve cuts and $1.80-1.90 for 
fancy. 


SALMON—The undertone was firmer. 
A leading West Coast factor withdrew 
on pinks. Recently this schedule was cut 
to a low of $14.75, for 1s tall, case, f.o.b. 
West Coast shipping point. There was 
an exceptional, excellent demand for 
reds, but the available quantity was far 
short of trade needs. 


CITRUS JUICES — Packers held 
prices at an unchanged level. However, 
there was much talk of a higher asking 
schedule shortly, especially on prospects 
of a stronger basis for the new crop 
Valencia oranges. Concentrators and 
fresh market operators continued to 
advance their bids for supplies. A lead- 
ing Florida citrus canner again offered 
46 orange juice sweetened and unsweet- 
ened at $3.65 to $3.85 per doz., f.o.b. 
cannery. 


PORTUGUESE SARDINES — High 
levels for the season were reached with 
some small sales of skinless and boneless 
at $29.00 per case, spot. Plain sardines 
were offered in some quarters at $17.00 
per case. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Business Quiet But Steady With Indications 


That The Coal Strike Is Being Felt—Salmon 


Quiet As Many Items Become Scarce—. Peas 


Firm — California Fruits Routine At Un- 


changed Price Levels—Tomatoes And To- 
mato Products Continue To Firm—Citrus 


Strong—Some Activity In Beans. 


By “Midwest” 


March 2, 1950 


THE MARKET—Business continues 
to be rather quiet here in Chicago this 
last week, although the volume is still 
not too bad. Trading continues to main- 
tain a pattern of a fair sized number 
of quite small orders, and the orders are 
also spread pretty well over the entire 
line. Buyers are still holding their inven- 
tories down to the lowest possible point, 
and as a consequence are being forced 
into the market for a variety of items 
almost every week. On the other hand 
the effects of the coal strike are making 
themselves felt to some extent in unem- 
ployment, and most wholesalers report 
a drop off in their business for February 
as compared with January. This situa- 
tion, of course, is making them pull in 
their horns even further and the result 


Chicago, 


_ is some slowing down in activity. 


SALMON—The salmon market con- 
tinues reasonably quiet, with price levels 
remaining more or less unchanged. Tall 
reds are out of the picture, and none 
have come to light at all even in small 
quantities. Halves reds are also appar- 
ently extinct now and Puget Sound 
sockeyes are becoming quite scarce. 
Some %# sockeyes are still: available 
at $16.00 for machine packed and $17.00 
for hand packed but the quantities are 
quite limited. Tall pinks continue to sell 
at $14.75 f.o.b. Coast for good quality, 
with some definitely off-grade pinks 
offered as low as around $14.00. The sup- 
ply of these off-grade pinks is reported 
to be fairly small and the offering is not 
having any tendency to upset the mar- 
ket. Halves pinks continue to be quoted 
at $10.00, with halves chums at $9.00, 
while tall chums are selling at around 
$13.50 to $14.00. The supplies of good 
quality tall cohoes are also becoming 
quite limited, and sales have been made 
here recently at $21.00 and $22.00 for 
good quality cohoes, while some slightly 
lower grade offerings have been made at 
around $20.00. 


PEAS — The pea market continues 
quite firm, with some trading going on. 
No. 2 tins of extra standard 3 Alaskas 
of good quality have sold here recently 
at $1.30 f.o.b. Wisconsin factory. Stand- 
ard peas are pretty well cleaned up, 


basket making. 


5/8 Tomato Field Basket 


Ports:mouth 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
98 TOMATO BASKETS 


Our machine made ¥ Tomato Field Baskets 
with Keg or Veneer top hoop and Galvanized 
Metal or Wood Veneer bottom hoop are the 
best quality we have made in our 55 years of 


» Plastex Treatment 


We are equipped to supply 
your baskets treated with 
PLASTEX HAMPER 
SOLUTION to help control 
flat sour bacteria in toma- 
toes and to. lengthen the 
useful life of hampers. 


Write for Full Information 


Planters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


Virginia 


Link-Belt offers a complete line with a wide selec- 
tion of all types of solid and split bearings, 
grease lubricated and ring-oiling, for light or 
heavy operation. 

The economy, simplicity and dependability of 
babbitted bearings for many industrial applica- 
tions have been firmly established through many 
years of service. Send for Catalogs. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Chicago 8, Kansas City 8, Mo., Indi li 
H | 2 lis 5, San Francisco 24, ‘Los Angeles 33, Seattle 4, Toronto 8. 
Cities, Factory Branch Stores and Distributors in Principal Cities. 


MARKET NEWS 


with some offerings at around $1.10 f.o.b. 
factory in No. 2 tins. Some 8 oz. extra 
standard 3 Alaskas are reportedly avail- 
able at around 75¢ to 77%c f.o.b. fac- 
tory, with extra standard 4s at around 
70e. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—The market 
is reasonably quiet on California fruits 
and price levels are remaining more or 
less unchanged. No. 2% standard cling 
peaches have been sold here at prices 
down to $1.65, although the ‘offering 
prices vary from as low as $1.65 up to 
$1.80. There have been some peaches 
in the chain store ads here recently at 
very low prices, apparently based on 
$1.65 purchases, and it is believed that 
the movement has been extremely good 
from these low price offerings so far as 
movement from the trade into consuming 
channels is concerned. Fruit cocktail 
continues quiet, with No. 2% choice con- 
tinuing to sell at $2.80 and 8 oz. choice 
at $1.02%. California spinach is still 
being offered at the opening prices of 
$1.25 for No. 2 and $4.85 for No. 10, 
and some business ,has been done, 
although the volume has not been large. 


TOMATOES AND TOMATO PROD- 
UCTS—tThese items continue to show 
some firmness, with No. 2 standard 
tomatoes offered at $1.25 f.o.b. factory, 
and extra standard at about $1.35 to 
$1.40. No. 10 extra standard of good 


From Stock 


LINK-BELT 
BABBITTED BEARINGS 


11,787 


6, Philadelphia 40, Atlanta, 
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MARKET NEWS 


quality continue to sell at around $7.00 
to $7.25 f.o.b. factory. Fancy 46 oz. 
tomato juice is selling at prices ranging 
from about $2.10 to about $2.20 f.o.b. 
factory, and the volume has picked up 
in the last week or two to quite an 
extent. It is believed that supplies of 
top quality tomato juice are becoming 
rather limited, and the somewhat lower 
qualities, which have been offered at bar- 
gains is pretty well cleaned up. 


CITRUS JUICES—The citrus juice 
market continues quite firm, with some 
activity and not much change in the 
prices, but buyers as a whole are attempt- 
ing to hold down their purchases of this 
particular commodity just as far as pos- 
sible and are buying in minimum ship- 
ments. Prospects are for the price 
structure to continue firm at about its 
present level or higher for the rest of 
the season. 


GREEN BEANS—tThere is still some 
activity in green beans, mostly in stand- 
ard cuts, which are selling out of the 
South at around $1.15, and out of Wis- 
consin at around $1.20 to $1.25. There 
is a little activity in the better grades, 
but not anything that could be consid- 
ered large, and the prices are based at 
around $1.90 f.o.b. factory for No. 2 
fancy cuts and around $2.50 on No, 2 
fancy 3 sv. whole green beans. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Study Stock Reports—Fruits Continue To 
Move Well—Lot Of Pineapple Business Lost 
— Fresh Asparagus In Market — Spinach 
Settled At Lower Price—Citrus In Good 
Demand—Tuna Becoming Stabilized—Sar- 
dines Steady—Salmon Movement Slow. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., March 2, 1950 


STOCKS—tThe recent release by the 
Canners League of California of statis- 
tics showing canner stocks of canned 
fruits, tomatoes and tomato juice as of 
February 1, is coming in for careful 
study by the trade, as well as by grow- 
ers. While the movement of some impor- 
tant lines from June 1, the opening sea- 
son, to February 1, has been well in 
advance of that for the corresponding 
period of the preceding year, stocks on 
hand are generally heavy, owing to size- 
able carryovers and large packs. How 
to more nearly match production with 
consumption has been the subject for 
serious consideration at conferences 
between processors and growers in recent 
weeks without a solution being reached. 
On items such as tomatoes a reduction 
in acreage can easily be made. With 
fruits the problem is not so easy to 
solve. 


Stocks of canned fruits on hand, sold 
and unsold, as of February 1, converted 
to a 24/2% basis were: Apricots,1,424,- 
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454 cases; sweet cherries, 257,563; pears, 
813,333; cling peaches, 9,126,720; free 
peaches, 800,375; fruit cocktail, 4,711,- 
833; fruits for salad 624,447, and mixed 
fruits, 413,604. Stocks of tomatoes, 
actual cases, were 2,807,489 cases, while 
those of tomato juice totaled 4,254,368 
cases. 


FRUITS—The market pattern con- 
tinues largely unchanged on California 
canned fruits, there being a sizeable spot 
demand, with shipping orders increasing 
in volume. Individual orders continue 
rather small, although averaging larger 
than a few weeks ago. There are some 
items, even in cling peaches that are not 
plentiful, and some of the largest can- 
ners are withdrawn on some sizes and 
grades. Some canners having nationally 
advertised brands have had to withdraw 
top items in apricots and pears. So 
buyers sometimes have to do consider- 
able shopping around, despite the fact 
that there is a large overall stock of 
canned fruits from which to draw. Most 
sales of No. 2% choice cling peaches 
made during the week seem to have been 
in the range from $1.90 to $2.10, and 
this is held to be the market here. Choice 
apricot halves in No. 2%s are selling 
from $2.35 to $2.70. Fruit cocktail prices 
are now well stabilized, with choice 
listed at $1.67% for No. 1s, $2.80 for 
No. 2%s and $10.20 for No. 10s. A call 
has developed in some distributing cen- 
ters for No. 2, with this one of the scarce 
items in the list. 


PINEAPPLE—The rush to get stocks 
of Hawaiian pineapple on the shelves of 
retailers is subsiding a little and the 
trade is commencing to realize that a 
lot of business was lost as a result of 
the long warehouse and shipping strike. 
Sales are being affected by the reduced 
prices on many other fruits and promo- 
tional work is being stepped up to direct 
attention to the fact that pineapple is 
again available. Rather less interest is 
being displayed by Hawaiian packers in 
branching out into other countries, some 
of the experimental plantings having 
not lived up to expectations. 


ASPARAGUS—February has_ been 
marked by warm weather and fresh 
asparagus is moving to the markets in 
steadily increasing quantities. The first 
shipments to the San Francisco and 
Eastern markets are credited to West- 
ern California Canners, Inc. and good 
prices have been realized. Canning is 
due to get under way in April. In the 
meantime the canned article continues to 
move well and the carry-over will be a 
small one. Fancy spears in natural are 
generally priced at $3.65 for No. 2, with 
all green in this grade and size at $4.20. 


SPINACH—Prices on new pack Cali- 
fornia spinach have become stabilized 
at slightly below those at which last 
year’s pack was moved. Some who put 
out feelers at last year’s prices of $1.30, 


$1.60 and $5.25 for fancy in No. 2, No, 
2% and No. 10, respectively, are now 
after business at $1.25, $1.55 and $5.09, 
Other lists are 5 cents lower on Np, 
2s and No. 2%s and 15 cents lower oy 
No. 10s. The winter pack proved a small 
one and sold largely at the same price; 
as the pack of last spring. 

CITRUS—Citrus juices of California 
pack are in good demand, largely fo; 
immediate shipment. Prices on No, %& 
are $1.40 on both orange juice and 
blended juice and $1.55 on grapefruit 
juice. The 46 oz. size sells for $3.35 for 
both orange and blended juice, and $3.65 
for grapefruit juice. 

TUNA — Canned tuna prices are 
becoming more stabilized, with some can. 
ners awakening to the fact that they 


were selling their products below cost, F- 


These low sellers are apparently about 


out of the market and buyers are dis. 


playing rather more confidence than in 
recent weeks. Fancy halves light meat 
are steady at $13.25, standard at $12.25, 
chunks and flakes at $11.00 and grated 
at $10.50. 

SARDINES—California sardines in 
1-lb. ovals, in tomato or mustard sauce, 
move steadily at $6.00, with No. 1s tall 
natural at $4.00. Pacific mackerel is 


getting in light supply and recent sales § 


have been largely at $6.50, f.o.b. can- 
nery, with Jack mackerel at $5.75. 


SALMON—Most of the pack of Alaska 
red salmon has not only been sold, but 
shipped as well. Pinks and Chums are 
coming in for some added attention but 
not to the extent some canners had 


hoped for when prices were reduced af 


few weeks ago. Outside of Reds, buyers 
seem content to allow canners to hold 
the stocks. Canners have been taking 
inventories of late and it is expected 
some will soon be making offerings of 
items in the list that are packed in 
comparatively small quantities, such as 
steelheads, bluebacks, cohoes, and _ the 
like. 


MAN’S SIX-LEGGED 
COMPETITORS 


(Continued from page 8) 


4 

NUTRITIVE VALUE OF INSECTS 
Bristowe (1932) investigated the t- 
sect-eating habits of the Laos peoples it 
Siam and joined with them in eating 
many kinds of insects, spiders, centi- 
pedes, and other invertebrates. Of it- 
sects the natives regularly ate the young 
and adult forms of grasshoppers, crick 
ets, mantids, cockroaches, termites, drag- 
onflies, moths, butterflies, beetles, weey- 
ils, ants, bees, wasps, and many others. 


Bristowe found most of them palatable F 


and nourishing and liked many of them. 

The total ash, or dry weight, of it 
sects varies from 0.41 to 15.49 percett, 
there usually being more in the adults 
than in the larvae and pupae. The body 
chemicals include potassium, sodium, 
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Cellulose, 


» magnesium, calcium, zine, copper, boron, 
» aluminum, silicon, titanium, lead, phos- 
| phorus, arsenic, sulphur, chlorine, iodine, 


fluorine manganese, iron, and nickel. 
The vitrogen content of insects fluc- 


- tuates during the development period 
- and in the same insect may vary from 


11.28 percent in the caterpillar to 8.81 


4 percent for the pupae, and 10.49 percent 


for the adults by live weight. 
The protein percentage in live weight 


- varies from 18.22 percent to 17.13 per- 


cent. 

Fats, which are the accumulating re- 
serves, are very important components 
in the developing larvae and pupae of 
insects and may also constitute a major 
part of the adult body, especially the 
mature females. Silkworms contain 17.78 
percent; their pupae, 43.43 percent; the 


- moths, 24.21 percent; honeybee larvae, 
' from 4 to 21.8 percent; and dry Melolon- 
' tha beetles, from 10 to 11.5 percent. 


Among the carbohydrates, glycogen is 
universally present in insects and may 


' be very high: up to 31.1 percent in the 


larvae of the horse botfly, and to 33.48 
percent in the larvae of the honeybee. 
Glucose is reported present in some lar- 
vae and is always present in adults. 
Sugar is found in small quantities in the 


blood. 


Enzymes of various kinds are to be 
found in insects. Lipase, acting on fat, 
has been recorded from many orders. 
cytase, xylanase,  inulase, 


diatase, glycognase, dextrose, raffinase, 
melezitase, invertase, maltase, trehalase, 
lactase, glucosidases, formizyme, and 
others have been studied. Enzymes act- 
ing upon proteins and their derivatives, 
including coagulating types, rennet, pro- 
teases, trypsin, pepsin, erepsin, fibrin 
protease, fibroni, protease, asparaginase, 
haemolysius, and others, also occur in 
insects. In addition to enzymes there 
are also oxylases, tyrosmase, catalase, 
aldehydase, and zymase. 

Important vitamins are found in in- 
sects, but there are not necessarily the 
same as those occuring in human beings. 

Other reasons why insects must con- 
stitute an important source of nutritious 
food are indicated by the fact that many 
species of birds are able to rear their 
young only upon insects. Insects also 
are the chief food for many other land 
and aquatic animals. Brues, in his /n- 
sect Dietary (Harvard University Press, 
1947), indicated the value of insects as 
food for man in a somewhat different 
way: “Crude materials that are trans- 
formed into the bodies of our various 
food animals, especially fishes, and birds 
whose flesh later finds its place in culi- 
nary art.” 


INSECTS AS MEDICINE “3 


Civilized and uncivilized peoples all 
over the world have employed insects for 
medicinal purposes almost as extensively 
as for food. Practically all those previ- 
ously mentioned for culinary purposes 


were used for many real and imaginary 
ailments of the human body. In addi- 
tion, many species that were not particu- 
larly palatable, and some that were 
downright horrible-tasting, were em- 
ployed by housewives, conjurers, and 
doctors, often with surprising results. 


INSECTS AS FILTH ~ 


There are a considerable number of 
insects that may justly be regarded as 
filth. All those species that live in 
manure, sewage, and other environments 
that may be sources of bad odors, tastes, 
and diseases should be so classified. Ex- 
amples are cockroaches, earwigs, mag- 
gots of certain blowflies, flesh flies, bot- 
flies, warble flies, carrion flies, and dung 
flies. Others, sucking lice, bird lice, bed- 
bugs, and fleas, are also obnoxious. The 
excrement of all insects and other objec- 
tionable products, such as spittle, web- 
bing, offensive and poisonous glandular 
fluids, stinging hairs, and the like, may 
certainly be classed as filth. 

Great masses of insects, however, are 
probably as nutritious and as wholesome 
as are oysters, crabs, lobsters, and even 
other types of meats ordinarily eaten 
by civilized human beings. Extensive 
investigations should be undertaken to 
explore the true value of insects as pos- 
sible sources of food for the people of 
the world, as well as their possible harm- 
ful effects upon the human system if 
used in dietary. 


SIMPSON DOELLER 


BALTIMORE. 
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and Florida. 


2151 


Virginia. 


Shippers of 
CANNED FOODS 
FROZEN FOODS 

HERE’S A TRUCKING SERVICE 


You Will Welcome! 
NO DELAY e NO TRANSFERS 


We can serve you from Points in New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware and Virginia to the 
Entire States of North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 


SERVICE TRUCKING COMPANY, INC. 


Federalsburg, Maryland 


TERMINALS—Baltimore, Md.--BRoadway 1239 Newark, N. J.--Bigelow 21360 
In addition to the above we serve the Canned Foods Industry 
on the Delmarva Peninsula to the entire States of Virginia, 
Maryland, Delaware, Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Ohio, and West 


Write or Call for Rates or any Further Information you may Require. 


Home Office: 


PHONE 5101 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
BEANS, StrINGLEess, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. Sliced, No. 2........ 1.40-1.55 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 2..............1.85-1.40 
7.00-7.25 
No. 10 5.50-6.00 
New York 
3 sv. 2.50-2.75 
No. 10 11.50 
No. 10 
4 sv. 
No. 10, Std., Cut, 5 sv. 
WISCONSIN 


No. 2, Fey., 3 sv. Wh. 
No. 4 Fey., Cut, 4 sv... : 
a 2, Ex. Std., Cut 4 nee 


sv. 1.35-1.40 
NorTH WEST 
No. 2, Fey., 1 sv., Wh. ......2.90-2.95 
2 sv. 2.70-2.75 
3 sv. 2.15-2.20 
4 sv. 1.90-1.95 
OzarRKS 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Texas, Std., Cut Gr., No. 2........ 1.10 
No. 10 5.50 


BEANS, LIMA 
Md., No. 303, over 


1.05-1.10 
No. 2 1.25-1.35 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 

Wis., No. S08, Tiny 2.65 
Small 2.30 
Medium 2.00 

No. 2, Tiny gr. 2.85 
Small 2.55 
Medium 2.10 

BEETS 

East, Fey., Cut, No. 2........ .95-1.00 
No. 2% 1.25 
No. 10 4.50-4.75 

No. 2% 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 5.25 

15/0 1.75 

Mid-west, Fey., Cut, No. 2.......... 1.10 
No. 10 4.25-4.50 

Sliced, No. 2 1.20 

No. 10 5.25 
20/0 1.80 

Temes, Bis Mo. 1.15 
No. 10 5.75 

Cut & Diced, No. 2 -95 
No. 10 4.50 

Fey, Wh, Bo: 2, 10/0 1.25 
16-18 ct. 1.45 
30-40 ct. 1.65 

CARROTS 

East, No. 2, Diced .............. 1.00-1.10 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 

Wis., Mo. 2, 1.00-1.10 
No. 10 4.75-5.25 

CORN 

MIDWEST 

Fey., W.K., Gold., No. 2......1.20-1.35 
12 oz., vac. --1,20-1.30 
No. 303. 

No. 2 1.05-1.10 
No. 10 6.00-6.25 


Fey., C.S., Gold, No. 2........ ie 20-1.30 
No. 1 
1.10-1.20 
7.00-7.50 


Ex. Std., No. 1 .... i 
BOR 95-1.05 
No. 2 1.05-1.10 
6.00-6.50 

No. 303 90 

Fey., Shoepeg, No. 2 . 

PEAS 

MARYLAND, ALASKAS 

No. 10 6.50-6.75 

No. 10 6.00-6.25 

Std., Ungraded, No, 2 ................1.10 
No. 10 6.50 

MARYLAND, SWEET 

No. 308, Fey., Ungraded......1.20-1.25 

Ex. Std. 1.10-1.15 

No. 2, Ex. Std., Ungraded..........1.25 
3 sv. 1.30 
4 sv. 1.25 

Ex, Std., 8 sv., No. 10 8.50 
4 sv. 7.75 
5 sv. 7.00 
7.00-7.25 

No. 2, Std., Ungraded.................. 1.10 

New York, SWEETS 

No. 10 8.50 

No. 10 8.00 
4 sv. 1.30 
No. 10 7.50 
5 sv. 1.20 
No. 10 7.00 

MIpDWEsT, ALASKAS 

No. 808, Fey., 3 sv. ...cccccsseoce 1.25-1.30 

No. 308, Ex. Std., 3 sv......... 1,.15-1.20 
1.0714-1.1214 

No. 808, Std., 8 BV. 1.00-1.05 

2 sv. 2.30-2.35 
3 sv. 1.60-1.65 

No. 2, Ex. Std., 3 sv...........1.80-1.35 
4 sv. 1.10-1.15 

No. 2, Std., 2 sv. 1.20 
3 sv. 1.10-1.15 
4 sv. 1.05 

3 sv. 7.25-7.50 

MIDWEST, SWEETS 

No. 2 1.70 

5 sv. 1.35 
Ungraded 1.55 

No. 303, Ex. Std., 3 sv. | 
4 sv. 1.10 
5 sv. 1.60 

No. 2, Ex. Std., Ungraded......... 
No. 10, Ungraded .......... 

No. 10, Ex. Std., 5 sv. 

4 sv. 

No. 2, 5 SV. 1.05 

NorRTHWEST 

Sweets, Fey., No. 2, 8 sv.....1.75-1.80 
4 sv... 1.55-1.60 
5 sv. 1.40-1.45 

1.40-1.45 

POTATOES, Sweer 

Md., Fey., Sy., No. 3, Sq.....1.65-1.75 
No. 2% 1.85-2.55 

Bi WES: 1.70-1.90 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Temas, Gy., Me. 1.70 
No. 2% 1.95 
No. 10 7.75 

SAUERKRAUT 

No. 10 3.90 

Midwest, Fey., No. 21/........ 1.10-1.20 
No. 10 3.50-4.05 

SPINACH 

No. 2% 1.60-1.75 
No. 10 5.25-6.50 

4.85-5.00 

Faye, Wes 1.15 
No. 2% 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 

TOMATOES 
Tri States, Ex. Std., No. 1.. .85- .90 
1.40-1.55 
1.90-2.00 
6.75-7.25 
2 17%-1.25 
1.70-1.80 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 

N. Y., Ex. Std., No. 2.......... 1.40-1.50 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 

Midwest, Fey., No. 2 2.00 


No. 2% 1.85 
6.25-6.50 
We. B 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 6.00 
Teen, B 1.22% 
No. 10 6.00 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Std., No. 303 1.20 
No. 2 1.25-1.30 
1.50-1.60 
No. 10 6.00-6.25 
TOMATO CATSUP 
Mid-West, Fey., 14 oz. 
Ex. Std. 
FRUITS 
APPLES 
Var., Sl. Phe, No. 1.57%, 
Withdrawn 
N. W., No. 10, Sl. 
APPLE SAUCE 
No. 2% 1.75 
No. 10 6.50 
Calif., Fey., No. 303........ 1.2314-1.25 
No. 2 1.33-1.40 
APPLE JUICE 
46 oz. 2.20 
32 oz. Bot. 1.70 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 2.50-2.70 
No. 10 9.00 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
No. 10 7.00-7.15 
Unpeeled halves, No. 2%............ 2.70 
Whole Peeled, No. 24 2.70 
FRUIT COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 1 T ..... 1.7244-1.75 
No. 2%4 2.95-3.00 
No. 10 10.60 
No. 2% 2.80 
No. 10 10.20 
PEACHES 
Calif. Y.C., Fey., No. 2%....2.00-2.15 
No. 10 8.25-8.40 


No, 10 7.50-7.70 
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1.70-1.80 
No. 10 6.70-6,85 
PEARS 
Calif. Bart., Fey., No. 2%..3.10-3,25 
Choice, No. 
No. 10 9.40 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 2%, Sh....... 3.00 
No, 2 
Chunks, No. 2 2.65 
Tidbits, No. 2 


No. 1, 
No. 10 
Crushed, No. 2 
No. 1, Flat 
Buffet 
Choice, 
No, 2 ly 


JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 


No. 10 7.30 
46 02. 3.35 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz. 3.40-3.50 
7.00-7.25 
46 3.65 
ORANGE 
Fla., No, 2 
46 oz. 
1.40 
46 oz. . 3.35 
PINEAPPLE 
Fey., No. 2 1.35 
46 oz. 8.25 
No. 10 6.50 
TOMATO 
46 oz. .... 2.30-2.40 
No. 10 4.45-4.65 
Tri-State, No. 2 0001.10 
46 oz. 2.10-2.45 
Mid-West, Fey., 6 02. 57% 
12 oz. 19 
No. 2 1.05-1.15 
46 oz. 2.10-2,45 
46 oz. 2.25-2.45 
FISH 
OYSTERS 
SALMON—Per Case 
Alaska, Red, No. 1 T............. Nominal 
Nominal 
No. 1 20.50-21.00 
12.50 


Flat 9.00 
Boakaye, No. 25.50 
16.00-17.00 


SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine, %4 Oil 
Calif., 1 Ib. ovals with 
Tomato Sauce 
No. 1 T, Nat. 


SHRIMP 
3.75=4.00 
Jumbo 4.80-5.00 
TUNA—PEeErR 
Fey., White, 48/14’s ........ 15.50-16.00 
Std. — 
Grated 
Fey., Light meat, “18.25 
Std. "12.25 
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